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Diseases of Children. Meigs and Pepper. Philadelphia : 
P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., 1883. Seventh edition. 

During the past few years much study has been given by 
the profession in the direction of purely physical signs of disease. 
As a result of this activity many obscure symptoms are now satis¬ 
factorily interpreted and instruments of precision multiplied. 
While doubtless there is a tendency to unduly exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of physical over rational diagnosis, yet in the study 
of diseases of early life the benefits of this mode of study are ap¬ 
parent. In adults the subjective signs must be carefully con¬ 
sidered before making a diagnosis ; in young children they amount 
to nothing. Even the physical signs differ somewhat, and a care¬ 
ful consideration of the best methods of studying them should 
form an introduction to a work on diseases of childhood. This 
the authors have given in an essay on the clinical examination of 
children. The countenance, sleep, cry, general appearance of the 
infant, pulse and respiration, together with the best methods of 
examination, are all considered and form an admirable beginning 
to the body of the work. A careful review of this section will 
repay the student, as it is only by a thoughtful study of what may 
appear minor parts that a correct diagnosis in a young infant is 
reached. Thus it is well to know that incessant and unappeasable 
crying, taking on almost an automatic character, is produced by 
earache, as that produced by hunger and thirst is paroxysmal and 
ceases when the child is appeased ; also as a point of practical in¬ 
terest, the regions of the face are noted that are apt to be affected 
by cerebral, thoracic, and abdominal disease,—in fact the chapter 
is full of valuable hints to the beginner, of which we simply cite 
these as instances. Passing on farther in the book we are 
surprised at the great amount of space devoted to the disscussion 
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of pseudo-membranous laryngitis. Since diphtheria has become 
so universally endemic, with the frequent production of a false 
membrane in the larynx, physicians have first come to recognize 
that they could not differentiate between the old pseudo-mem¬ 
branous laryngitis and diphtheritic croup. Then as opportunities 
for the study of diphtheria have become larger, the majority of in¬ 
telligent physicians have gradually advanced to the opinion that 
nearly all the cases of obstructive laryngitis now encountered are 
diphtheritic. The authors themselves state that anatomically and 
clinically it is impossible to separate the two affections, and pro¬ 
duce conclusive evidence to prove their assertion. To quote 
their own words : “ It is our decided opinion that the vast majority, 
at least, of the cases of so-called pseudo-membranous laryngitis, 
or membranous croup, are in reality instances of diphtheria.” 
They then proceed to state, however, that in deference to the 
views of certain eminent authorities, names not stated, they must 
regard the identity of the two diseases as unsettled, and proceed 
to devote much more space to the subject of pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis than they do to the whole of diphtheria, of which 
it really should form a part. This is a very important subject 
and one that should be set before the student in the clearest 
manner possible. While such a disease as pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis may exist separate from diphtheria, it is probably 
extremely rare as compared with diphtheritic croup and cannot 
be diagnosed from it. It is needlessly confusing to devote such 
space to a disease that exists largely in theory while disposing of 
croupal diphtheria in two pages. 

The subject of tracheotomy is admirably and exhaustively 
treated. We have not seen a better summary of the reasons 
given in favor of and against the operation. 

The study of nervous diseases in children affords an interesting 
field of study. This is true because the nervous system sustains 
such a vital and intimate relation in early life to all the functions 
of the organism, and also because, generally speaking, the symp¬ 
toms resulting from disturbances of the nerve-centres vary accord¬ 
ing to the age. The cause that produces a delirium in the adult 
will very likely induce convulsions in the child. It is a fact 
familiar to all practitioners that the rigors preceding a fever may 
be replaced by eclampsia in children. Indeed, the frequent oc¬ 
currence of eclampsia in early life calls for a separate considera¬ 
tion of the subject. The authors use the old classification of 
essential, sympathetic, and symptomatic convulsions. Although 
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it is often impossible to differentiate these varieties clinically, and 
sometimes a single attack may be both symptomatic and sympa¬ 
thetic, yet it is undoubtedly the best division that can be made 
for a working basis. 

The authors have given a serviceable account of the nature and 
treatment of eclampsia, although we think the latter could have 
been improved by emphasizing more the importance of bromide 
of potassium and chloral hydrate in controlling the convulsions, 
and leaving out the enumeration of such drugs as valerian, assa- 
fcetida, and oxide of zinc. The great importance of an under¬ 
standing of the best treatment of eclampsia is shown by the state¬ 
ment of Dr. West that, within the first year, the deaths from con¬ 
vulsions constitute over seventy per cent, of the total mortality 
from diseases of the nervous system. One point we think should 
be considered at greater length, and that is the relation between 
ordinary eclampsia as it occurs in childhood and true epilepsy ; 
two diseases that clinically, and probably anatomically, bear a 
close resemblance. A beginning of epilepsy in childhood does 
not always take the form of petit mal, and it is of vital importance 
in prognosis as well as in treatment that the form of the con¬ 
vulsive seizure be recognized. In many cases no confusion could 
possibly arise between these two diseases, but not infrequently 
instances will arise in which a close study is required to make a 
diagnosis, and we think the books should devote more attention 
to the subject. The chapter devoted to anterior polio-myelitis, a 
disease of frequent occurrence in infancy, is, we think, one of the 
best devoted to disorders of the nervous system. The authors 
bring out clearly the fact that at this period of life the spinal 
system is extremely impressible, and such a factor as dentition 
only acts indirectly by increasing the natural susceptibility of the 
spinal centres. We hear little now of dental paralysis, as no 
matter where the source of irritation, it is probably some material 
lesion of the spinal- trunk, perhaps a simple congestion, that 
causes the paralysis. 

Turning to the section of the book devoted to general diseases, 
we are struck by the meagre article on rickets, an exclusive 
disease of infancy or early childhood, and which in a work like 
this we should expect, if anywhere, would have special considera¬ 
tion, while small-pox, which does not differ in children and adults, 
is discussed quite at length. The article on epidemic-cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis is ridiculously short. A disease that occurs so 
frequently in early years, and is of such interest to the practitioner 
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both on account of its great fatality and distressing sequelae, 
merits more than nine pages in a cumbersome volume numbering 
over one thousand. Indeed, we think the fairest criticism that 
can be passed upon this work is that, besides being somewhat 
behind the times, it exhibits an utter want of evenness and cor¬ 
rect proportion in dealing with diseases according to their impor¬ 
tance. We have seldom seen a book that showed such a grievous 
lack of symmetry. The writers are extremely diffuse upon many 
subjects that do not call for much consideration, while certain 
interesting and important diseases of children are treated as if the 
authors were producing a treatise on old age. Rheumatism, 
scrofula, tuberculosis, congenital syphilis, and malarial disorders 
are only some examples of important diseases of early life that are 
merely touched upon briefly. We would willingly forego night 
terrors if we could learn a little more about cerebro-spinal fever. 
Again, in a work on children, such a subject as diseases of the 
skin should be touched upon only in a cursory or supplemental 
manner, in order to show their most common manifestations as 
distinguished from like affections in adults. In the present work 
they form a treatise of eighty-five closely printed pages. 

Henoch, of Berlin, in the preface to his work on diseases of 
children, states that he does not consider it proper to burden the 
book with tiresome repetitions of matters that are treated in detail 
in all works on general pathology and surgery. As a result, the 
subject of his work is formed exclusively of those diseases of 
childhood that are distinguished from similar affections of adult 
life by a preponderating frequency or by peculiarities of symptom¬ 
atology. He leaves out variola entirely, on the ground that it'has 
become almost exceptional in children at the present time. If all 
writers on special subjects would be as particular, much weari¬ 
some pruning would be saved the general reader. We think the 
urgent call in medical literature is for more symmetry and brevity. 
As the science of medicine advances with- such great rapidity in 
all directions, the medical man who would keep up with the 
times must look for a literature in which clearness and condensa¬ 
tion are more conspicuous elements. In order to arrive at a few 
facts, too often we have to wade through pages of unproven theo¬ 
ries, many of which have long since been abandoned. If we would 
consult as to the management of a case, we have to face other pages 
in which the legends of past treatments are recounted faithfully 
and at length, before arriving at the present and improved methods. 
When we have occasion to consult some medical authors, we feel 
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toward them like Holofernes in “Love’s Labor’s Lost,” who said 
of Don Adriano : 

“ He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
Finer than the staple of his argument.” 

Henry D. Chapin, M.D. 

Transactions of the Pennsylvania State Medical So¬ 
ciety. Volume xv. Philadelphia: Collins, printer, 1883. 

The present volume contains the proceedings of the meeting of the 
State Medical Society of Pennsylvania, held at Norristown, May 9, 
10, 11, 1883. The first of the contents of this volume coming within 
the purview of this Journal is the address on mental disorders 
by Dr. Curwen of Warren. As might be expected from the occa¬ 
sion calling it forth it has of necessity a semi-popular character 
and cannot therefore with justice be submitted to strict criticism. 
He takes up at first the etiology of insanity and discusses this in 
a plain, practical manner, dealing specially with the mental condi¬ 
tion of the mother during pregnancy in relation to “ its influence 
on the foetus.” Dr. Curwen clearly disagrees with the gentlemen 
who with one accord at the trial of Guiteau declared that 
neither disease nor mental traits could be transmitted, for he says 
(p. 114) : “ Certain facts may be considered settled by the general 
observation of the profession, that tendencies to disease and, in 
many cases, the actual disease itself, may be transmitted from 
parent to child, and this tendency may be traced back through 
one or two generations ; that peculiarities of temper, inclinations 
to special pursuits, anomalous mental and nervous states, singular 
views on given subjects not the effect of education but a direct 
result of a similar condition in one or the other parent, developed 
before any education was begun, and other matters out of the 
ordinary course, which can only be referred to some disordered or 
abnormal condition of the parents.” Excellent advice, from a 
popular stand-point, is given as to education, and with this the 
address closes. 

The paper on “ Insane Asylums, in Some of their Relations to 
the Community” deals with the “liberation epidemics” which 
have of late afflicted the United States. By the term “ liberation 
epidemics ” is meant the manufacture of sane men out of luna¬ 
tics ; dangerous to themselves and the community by virtue of 
the great writ of habeas corpus. Dr. Chase, however, in the 
case of Dr. S. compromises with the popular view of that case, 
and thereby tends to arouse in the unprejudiced mind of an 



